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To be a master soul one must have a sub- 
ject body. 


BLESSED is he who can say, ‘‘ To please God 
is my chief riches.’’ 


We make the Most High our habitation by 
practicing his presence. 


WE are not a Society of the Holy Spirit ex- 
'} cept as we associate with Him. 


Jg.ia-high time to test that ‘‘ happy new 
year’’ which we were wishing. It is the per- 
petual newness of the Spirit for a year. 


WE are a holy nation not until we have ex- 
changed nationalities for the kingdom of our 


coma ord. We are a peculiar people when spe- 


tially his. 


It is vain to call Christ our substitute ex- 
ceptwe let Him be so. ‘‘ Not I, but Christ,’’ 
are words which voice that condition. It is 
idle to regard that He takes our place unless 
we let Him take our time. 


Tae happiness of a Christian year is to be 
found in the victory over mere self-gratifica- 
tion and in the triumphs of a higher life. It 
isto be found in unity with the Spirit of Christ, 
who pleased not himself, and the reward of 


whose peace is the one condition of a happy 
life. 


It is the imputing of a saving grace to 
things, that constitutes superstition. The 
mistake of men in all religions is in thinking 
tobe saved by saving things rather than by 
the saving Life. In churches the ‘‘things’’ 
valued may be performances, ceremonials, 
methods, doctrines as church furniture—good 
¥hen products of the Living Saviour, but “we 
ire saved by his Life.’’ 
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Which Elevator Do We Use? 


We observe that the elevators in buildings 
when they would discharge their passengers 
upon a certain floor, present their own platform 
on an exact level with that floor. Then the 
passengers walk out at large on the floor to 
which the elevator has accommodated its level. 

The Society of Friends was designed for the 
elevation of people up from the world above 
all existing planes of public worship. If a 
compartment, or meeting, instead of moving 
forward above them all, stops at one of the 
lower levels and has itself nailed there, in the 
hope that the people of that floor, having no 
climbing to do, will resort readily to that 
cage, it is at length found that by adopting 
the same level the cage loses passengers into 
the more commodious apartments to which it 
has carried them. 

Much concern is becoming manifested in 
Yearly Meetings that are losing members into 
churches for whose standard of worship they 
have been ‘preparing thems*~When meetings 
under our name place their worship and min- 
istry on the level of that of the ordinary 
churches, what spiritual consideration is to 
prevent a general walk-over of members into 
churches of the same system of worship? The 
natural drawing is rather to those that have 
generations of advantage over us in equip- 
ment. By assimilating our modes and stand- 
ards to theirs, what are we but carriers to 
them? Why should we expect them to leave 
their parlor for our cage, except in a prospect 
of being taken up higher? Oil, so long as it 
remains oil, will not mix with water; but take 
out its distinctive light-giving carbon, and 
the oil becomes water, blends with any other 
water indiscriminately, and therewith loses its 
identity in utter effacement. So it will be 
with ‘‘the Friends’ if they barter for num- 
bers that which makes their anointing oil, only 
to find that the general sea uf a watery dis- 
pensation has absorbed them. 

As our profession, in its essentials, becomes 
less and less characteristic of the essential 
Truth that we have stood for, in every mode 
of worship or of dealing, it is losing the right 
of its existence, and resigning the reasons 
why its members should stay in it. If we 
cannot compete with others on the ground of 
the practice of the witness and presence of 
the Holy Spirit, we have a dreary slavery 


before us in the task of competing with them 


on what money can procure, or on attractions 
intellectual, emotional, or lower than the true 
and holy witness. He our true Elevator, alone 
adhered to, will draw us and others with us to 
the plane of worship where He sitteth who 
said: ‘‘I.if I be lifted up from the earth will 
draw all men unto me.’’ ‘‘FRIEND, that would 
‘go forward,’ COME UP HIGHER!”’ 


A QUOTATION in our last number contained 
an overlooked mathematical error, where it 
was declared that the reading of one-half of 
the American population consists of ephemeral 
povels and newspapers, and that of the other 
half consists of the nickel magazines, etc. 
This leaves no place for the readers of THE 
FRIEND, and of much solid literature which 
we know is read. But the point remains true 
that the general indulgence in sensational 
reading is responsible for much that is hys- 
terical in religion and elsewhere. And we 
may add it tends to debase the pulpit also 
in swelling the demand for food to accommo- 
date sensational appetites, and perverts re- 
igion from a grace of true sanity to some- 
thing which runs on the nerves. 


The Two Manias. 


“An awful insanity for money ’’ is Charles 
H. Parkhurst’s definition of the crying evil of 
our time. President Butler, of Columbia, 
widens it just a little when he diagnoses it as 
“* the greed for gain and the greed for power.”’ 

Dr. Butler does not go too far when he says 
these two manias ‘‘ have blinded men to the 
time-old distinction between right and wrong.” 
There is truth in his declaration that both 
among business men and at the bar are to be 
found ‘‘ advisers who have substituted the 
penal code for the moral law as the standard 
of conduct.” Right and wrong, as he says, 
have given way in certain quarters to ‘‘ the 
subtler distinction between legal, not illegal 
and illegal; or, better, perhaps, between hon- 
est, law-honest and dishonest.’’ And the ex- 
ponents of ‘‘ this new triumph of mind over 
morals secure material gain and professional 
prosperity.’’ 

But, as Dr. Butler recognizes, the American 
people are receiving some painful Jessons in 
practical ethics. Of late ‘‘ reputations have 
been melting away like snow before the sun’’ 
of publicity, and “men who have been trusted 
implicitly are seen to be mere reckless specu- 
lators with the money of others and petty pil- 
ferers of the savings of the poor and needy.’’ 
These revelations, painful, humiliating, accu- 
satory of American honor as they are, are yet 
infinitely preferable to the unquestioning wor- 
ship of material success, however attained. 
Suddenly, it has been found that “success at 
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any price” has been unable to purchase any- 
thing really worth the having—public honor, 
the esteem or respect of one’s fellows, not to 
speak of self-respect. The ‘‘ law-honest’”’ 
millionaire may keep out of jail, but just now 
he is writhing before a public sentiment that 
conditions its esteem on something higher than 
“law-honesty.’’ It isthe beginning of better 
things. 

People who have been dubiously asking them- 
selves, “Does it pay to be good?’’ may well 
survey the spectacle of one reputation after 
another nailed to the barn door of public scorn 
and ask, ‘‘ Does it pay to be anything else? ”’ 
—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


Twenty-Five Great Things of Christ. 


The greatest Invitation Jesus ever gave was, 
‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

The greatest Parable he ever uttered was 
the story of the Prodigal Son. Luke 15. 

The greatest Beatitude he ever gave was, 
‘**Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall 
see God.”’ 

The greatest Hope he ever gave was, ‘“‘ In 
my Father’s huuse are many mansions... I go 
to prepare a place for you.’’ 

The greatest Warning he ever gave was, 
“Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.”’ 

The greatest Comfort he ever gave was, ‘‘Lo, 
I am with you always.”’ 

The greatest Truth he ever spake was, ‘‘God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 


Duty of Individual and Private Prayer. 


BY THE LATE CHARLES RHOADS. 


I am inclined to believe that the duty and 
importance of individual and private prayer, 
both as a means of grace and growth in holi- 
ness, has been much overlooked, and especially 
that the unregenerate have regarded this en- 
gagement as one only to be expected after 
conversion and sanctification, rather than as 
a means precedent tothose ends. Our Society 
has always held the Scripture doctrine, that 
‘* we know not what to pray for as we ought, 
but as the Spirit helpeth our infirmities, and 
maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered,’”’ and that all prayer 
and supplication should be in the Spirit; so 
that to be availing it must be begotten by the 
Holy Spirit of grace operating on the heart; 
yet we have never denied but that this blessed 
influence to incite men to cry unto the Al- 
mighty, for his help and assistance, might be 
felt in the hearts of those who are still in sin, 
as the following extract from the Ancient Tes- 
timony to the Doctrines of Friends issued by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will show: ‘‘At 
those seasons of Divine visitation, when the 
convictions of that grace which strives with 
all to save them, are pressing upon the rebel- 
lious transgressor, as they are yielded to, a 
cry for meicy and forgiveness is raised by the 
Holy Spirit in the heart which will reach the 
gracious ear of Him against whom he has sinned 
and will be accepted.’’ Have not some also 
been insensibly led to restrict this mode of 
approach unto the Divine Being to extraordi- 
nary occasions rather than to practice it as a 


of that Spirit which discovers their undo 
condition to pray earnestly for forgiveness fo 
the past and help to resist sin in future, no 
doubting that He who has said, ‘‘ Him tha 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out,”’ wij 
listen to their sincere petitions and grant they 
grace to help intime of need. Yes, there an 
those who can testify, that after long impor 
tunity, the desire of their souls has been a 
swered, in a manner wonderful to themselve, 
and a proof of the immutability of the prom 
ises of the compassionate Saviour has beg 
vouchsafed so fully that they could truly 
“Lo, this is our God, we have waited for Hin 
and He will save us; this is the Lord, we hay 
waited for Him, we will be glad and rejoicein 
his salvation ’’ (Is. 25: 9). 
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Where Women Won't Help. 


Recenty a man gave a check for one hundred 
thousand dollars to a society that has for ity 
principal purpose the protection of birds. Th 
chief reason the birds need protection is that 
women desire feathers wherewith to make their 
hats gay and alluring. The gleaming wing 
that has flitted through sun and shadow of th 
country gives a hat ‘‘style.” The breast i 
deemed superior as an ornament, while th 
aigrette, nuptial plume of the heron, is suret 
result in the belief that the millinery it crowm 
isadream. That some of the birds are bear 
tiful objects while permitted to live, filling 
their little world with melody or destroying 
harmful insect life, are facts not considered 
when consideration would hamper fulfilment 
of fashion’s decree. A songster dead, and 
nestlings starved, are so disagreeable to com 
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An Autocrat Among the Doukhobors. 


(Special Correspondence of The Toronto Globe.) 


Kamsack, Sask., September 8.—The Douk- 


Wil f jobors, by reason of their village community 


frm of social organization, and the applica- 
tion they make of the Christian doctrine of 
yon-resistance, with the effect that that has 
m them as political units in Canada, have 

istently barred the way against their as- 
similation into the common social and political 
life of the Canadian people. Never at any 
time during the five years of their presence in 
wr country have they given any substantial 
basis for hope that they would eventually 
coalesce with the life and spirit of Canada. 
A new situation has arisen among them, which 
on the one hand gives cause for grave fear, 
and on the other for satisfaction and hope. 
for fear, because there is a danger that the 
privileges and benefits generously granted an 
oppressed and persecuted people are likely to 
be turned to account by one man for his own 
aggrandizement. For satisfaction and hope, 
because there is a substantial movement among 
the Doukhobors to assert their rights as in- 
dividuals and to take upon themselves the du- 
ties and privileges of citizens and subjects. 
Peter Verigen, who came to this country in 
1902 after having served a term in Siberia, 
where he ought to have learned to put freedom 
above all price, has set himself to be dictator 
and autocrat of his people. He uses his power 
tocheck the social and political development 
of the Doukhobors, and by a control of all 
their economic interests to hold them in his 
power. 

According to the statement of Peter Veri- 
gen, there are 8,000 Doukhobors in the fifty- 
seven villages of the reserves in the Yorkton 
and Prince Albert districts. They were given 
the right to settle on sixteen sections of about 
thirty-three townships, in each of which there 
are thirty-six sections, which is the same as 
tosay they were given options on over 2,000 
homesteads. Not having entered claims for 
all that number on December 15, 1904, all 
their lands not taken up were thrown open for 
other settlers, and since then about 300 en- 
tries have been made for their lands. But 
ever since Verigen came to Canada in 1902 he 
has set himself to add to the Doukhobors’ land 
holdings in the same townships where their 
land is located. By his own statement he has 
acquired sixty other homesteads, but the actual 
land bought by him far exceeds that amount, 
and is in the neighborhood of 12,000 acres. 
Verigen came to Canada a poor man, but to- 
day he is quite opulent. He claims that all 
business for the community is done in and by 
the committee of three. But the other two 
members of this alleged committee are scarcely 
heard of, and the Secretary of the commu- 
tity terms himself “Secretary to P. Verigen.’’ 
Thus far no Doukhobor has been given a pat- 
ent of his land by the Government, and until 
the situation is cleared up no patent should be 
given to any of Peter Verigen’s serfs. 

‘The community idea of the Doukhobors, like 
their entire life and thought, is quite simple 
and primitive. Their conception of religion 
is that of brotherly relations in love and good 
deeds. In Russia it found expression, not in 
’land communism, but in an effort to help one 
another. When they first came to Canada and 
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for two years afterwards the community plan 
did not exist in its present form, but each man 
owned chattels and personal and family effects. 
Their life in villages was meant for mutual 
assistance. But when Peter Verigen came he 
took advantage of the simple faith of the peo- 
ple and drove the community idea into its 
present shape. The money earned by Douk- 
hobors working on the railways and in the har- 
vest fields, all surplus horses, cattle and im- 
plements were taken by him and used as he 
wished. The ready money and sale of stock 
put him in a position to buy more land and to 
get implements. 1n addition to the land al- 
ready referred to twenty thrashing outfits, 
four sawmills, six gristmills and one planing- 
mill were got, and also many binders, mowers, 
seed drills, ploughs and harrows. 

But to get those things the villages were 
made much poorer, and part of their working 
capital in stock and produce taken away. 
From one village in 1903, $2,700, 66 yearling 
cattle, 50 two-year-olds, 50 milch cows, six 
pairs of horses and ten wagons were taken. 
The sweep was general in all the villages, and 
a like thorough cleaning up was made in 1904. 
Men who brought out money and gave it into the 
community can get none of it again. Koshma 
Derhosa says he gave in $2,000, and King 
Peter tells him it cost that much to keep the 
giver. Thus the Doukhobor is saved from 
luxury’s contagion, and from the possession 
of the wealth that might make him wax fat 
and kick. 

Peter knows that the simple mind of the 
Doukhohor can be overawed, and that he was 
trained to fear the great nobles of Russia. 
Peter, therefore, goes about from village to 
village in a carriage and four-in-hand, with 
two outriders. When his wife arrived here 
this year he was requested by his own son, a 
young man of twenty-two, to take his mother, 
Peter’s own wife, to live with him, but the 
best terms the King would grant were that 
she might dwell in a village some miles away. 
It is stated that she has returned to Russia. 
Peter is building a fine two-story dwelling and 
office for himself in his own village, quite out 
of proportion and value to all the other dwell- 
ings. It stands on an elevation at the head 
of the village. About a score of Doukhobor 
mechanics were at work on the house yester- 
day, and will complete it this fall. 

The effect of all that is happening is to weld 
into a solid ingot a great mass of the scrap, 
and also to throw off from the mass some of 
those elements which will not unite. In the 
villages north and south of Kamsack, in that 
district where Peter lives, the people are sub- 
dued and loyal. But in the villages near to 
Buchanan’s and Devil’s Lake, thirty miles west 
on the Canadian Northern, many of the Douk- 
hobors are restless, and some, in open rebel- 
lion, have left the community. Since each 
homestead is of necessity entered in the name 
of some individual, it follows that should he 
wish to run his farm separate and alone he 
may do so. Already four Doukhobors who 
have been working their farms on the inde- 
pendent plan have taken out naturalization 
papers and become British subjects, and have 
applied for patents of their land. The Mivis- 
ter of the Interior has promised them titles to 
their homesteads, and the papers are anxiously 
looked for. 
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The actual possession by even a few men of 
the patent to their land will be an incentive 
to some doubtful ones to come out from among 
the community. About thirty more will come 
out this fall and become British subjects. 
Constan Plaxen, Ivan Schukin, Alexander Si- 
merodian and Andrew Colmacoff are the four 
leaders. The loyal ones tell the rebels they 
will never get the land, because Peter Verigen 
will not let them. Six abandoned shacks in 
one of the villages are on Ivan Shugan’s home- 
stead, and Verigen objects to the patent being 
given. Recently fifteen men, sixteen women 
and five teams came on Shugan’s farm and 
took off eighteen loads of cut barley, telling 
him they had aright to it. Violence was also 
used on Constan Plaxen, but he is good stuff. 
There is noclue as to who inspired such deeds. 
The independent Doukhobors have a trusted 
friend in Robert Buchanan, an old settler in 
the Devil’s Lake district, and he is their coun- 
sellor and helper in many a time of trouble. 

The Doukhobor attitude toward education 
and the civil law is anything but satisfactory, 
and Peter Verigen is again the chief cause of 
the trouble. The only school section under 
Government control in the whole Doukhobor 
territory is the one at Devil’s Lake, a point 
well removed from Peter’svillage. The teacher 
is paid $600 salary, and each homestead pays 
$6.40 in school taxes, and pays promptly. 
The inspector reported “excellent standing in 
reading and arithmetic.’’ WhenI asked Peter 
Verigen why there were not other schools, he 
replied through his interpreter that they were 
as yet a poor people, that they taught the 
children in Russian, and that perhaps there 
would be more English schools next year, see- 
ing they had a good harvest this year. But 
Peter is a promising man on education, as the 
territorial commissioner well knows. 

His real attitude regarding education was 
shown towards the schools started by Phila- 
delphia Quakers and taught for four years by 
English Quaker women until this year, when . 
they gave up the work through lack of support 
for theschools. A fund of $15,000 was given 
by a Philadelphia woman Friend. Not a cent 
was ever asked of the Doukhobors. But they 
failed to send their children to the schools. 
It was stated by the teachers that Peter was 
not in favor of the schools, and they were 
closed one at atime. They started with fifty 
names on the roll and ended with seventeen, 
who gave a very desultory attendance. The 
Territorial Government had always a stream 
of applicants for new school sections, and did 
not have sufficient funds to put them in a po- 
sition to seek out places tospend. But it will 
be the duty of the new Provincial Minister of 
Education to tackle the Doukhobor school 
problem at an early date. It is well known 
that Doukhobors are indifferent regarding all 
regulations for the registration of births, mar- 
riages and deaths. Their marriage ceremony 
is simply a public recognition in the homes of 
both families of the union previously agreed 
on by the parents of both parties. Concern- 
ing the oath of allegiance, they regard it as a 
test to get them into the army. Apart from 
it they are free, therefore they avoid it. 

Peter Verigen during the interview was very 
polite while we spoke of things in general, but 
quite evasive on particular points as to the 
real nature of the community and his place in 
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it. He was not candid, not straightforward 
as he could have been, and was anxious at the 
end to conclude all talk. He spoke through 
an interpreter, but evidently understood all I 
said, often answering before an interpretation 
was given. He is a fine-looking, well-pre- 
served man, has a kindly face and is somewhat 
refined in general appearance and manner. 
Just what effect such a man will have on the 
life of such a community may not be easily 
estimated. There is much talk among some 
of his people of discontent and of Peter’s sel- 
fishness and power. All the English-speaking 
neighbors encourage all the discontented ones 
and urge them to break with the community. 
The English-speaking residents claim that ex- 
ceptional treatment is given Peter Verigen, 
since he can go to the land office and cancel a 
claim for a homestead entered by one of his 
serfs and enter that man’s name on another 
homestead. They say that until each Douk- 
hobor is required to act for himself, and Pe- 
ter’s special privileges taken away, there is 
not much chance of freedom for the individual. 

A grievance existed among the settlers to 
the north of Buchanan village this year which 
threatened trouble. They wanted a store 
started at Buchanan Station, but Verigen held 
the land on both sides and would not sell. 
The settlers had to go away down to Yorkton, 
forty miles south, for their goods. Mr. Bu- 
chanan went down to Ottawa and put the case 
before Mr. Oliver, the Minister of the Interior, 
with the result that Peter Verigen had to let 
go, and a village site was secured. Complete 
satisfaction exists among all the people here 
with the Minister because of his action on that 
matter, and when he sends the patents of their 
land to the four independent Doukhobors he 
will be regarded as having gone a long way to 
solve the Doukhobor problem. The settlers 
all speak well of the individual Doukhobors, 
and the best of feeling exists between them. 
It is Peter Verigen and the community that 
stand in the way of progress. 

The real problems to be solved are two—the 
freedom and rights of the individuals and the 
education of the children. There is no use 
denouncing their plan of village communities, 
nor even of the community as a whole, since 
both are intimately associated with their re- 
ligious life. Before any patent of land shall 
be given to any of Peter’s serfs it should be 
provided that if at any time a man wished to 
withdraw from the community he could do sv, 
and take with him his land and an equity rep- 
resenting his interest in the company sufficient 
to give hima start. By special privilege the 
Doukbobors were permitted to work the land 
adjacent to their villages, and not of necessity 
a small area on each homestead. Consequently 
some who would withdraw might find their 
farms away back on the prairie yet unbroken. 
They cannot live apart from the community 
unless they be given a start. On the other 
hand, those men who, having fulfilled their 
homestead duties, built upon their farms, and 
having taken out naturalization papers, should 
be given patents of their land. It is not 
needed that anything positive be done to break 
up the community, but everything should be 
done to safeguard the independence and rights 
of each individual Doukhobor and make it so 
that he could follow the example of the few 
who have already come out. They have shown 
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a capacity to get along, are intelligent and law- 
abiding, and would no doubt support schools 
if in a position of freedom to decide on things 
for themselves. The escapade of the thirty 
Doukhobors who marched to Yorkton last 
month in no way represents Doukhobor life or 
custom. Their people generally deplore such 
affairs. The guilty ones were ofa lazy, worth- 
less class, and the term of imprisonment will 
do them good. But the mass of the Doukho- 
bors are sensible and industrious, and worthy 
of assistance and attention. 
J. A. AIKIN. 





[As a helpful supplement to the above, the 
following letter has been permitted by its 
writer to be added in the columns of THE 
FRIEND. —ED. ]: 

To the Editor of THE FRIEND:—I have read 
with much interest the article published in 
The Toronto Globe, as I do in fact everything 
that is written about the Doukhobors, and feel 
no objections to its going into THE FRIEND; 
although our Doukhobor Committee have not 
personal knowledge as to the accuracy of all 
the statements of J. A. Aikin, and in a few 
particulars they would not agree with his col- 
lected information. Yet there is much cu- 
mulative testimony which has reached us, cor- 
roborative of the general truth of the article, 
and especially that derived from conversation 
with the two young women teachers who were 
sent out by London Meeting for Sufferings, on 
their return from Canada to their homes. 

The last paragraph of J. A. Aikin’s inter- 
esting article sums up much that a true 
friend of these Russian immigrants can heart- 
ily endorse. Until P. Verigenreached Canada 
there was no manifestation of reluctance on 
the part of any of the villagers, to their peo- 
ple receiving instruction in the English lan- 
guage, and when the fund was placed in the 
hands of the Philadelphia Committee for edu- 
cational purposes, they framed a plan for ac- 
tion and sent a deputation to Winnipeg to 
confer with P. Verigen; offering to build a 
substantial school-house in his village, to which 
the best qualified young men from the various 
communities might come and receive such a 
plain, substantial English education as would 
fit them to engage as teachers in their home 
neighborhoods. To the disappointment of the 
committee, P. Verigen demurred, and, without 
manifesting unfriendliness, receded from every 
proposition, saying that he would confer with 
his people. Months later, it was learned that 
the matters of education broached by the com- 
mittee were discussed in the villages, in the 
presence of their leader, and an expression of 
opinion, or vote, given, that it was ‘‘ not nec- 
essary ’’ to accept the offer made by the Phila- 
delphia Friends. It might be added that Peter 
Verigen made a clear promise to J. Obed Smith, 
the Commissioner of Immigration, in the pres- 
ence of the Philadelphia deputation, that by 
the Eleventh Month of 1904 he would have a 
school-house erected in every village of his 
people. So far as we know, not one has been 
yet begun. It is the opinion of Aylmer Maude, 
one of the earliest helpers of the Doukhobor 
emigration, that P. Verigen dreads an attempt 
by the Society of Friends to make proselytes 
of his people. And it is also suggested that 
he fears their entering such measures as may 
weaken his hold as leader. His people have, 
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apparently, a superstitious reverence for hip 
as a superior being, and it would appear tha 
he uses part of the funds derived from th 
communities’ earnings, to feed the foolish 
pride of a Dictator, having, it is said, ging 
$1000 for a single horse for his driving. 

It seems asad pity, indeed, that such a mg 
should have stepped in as a guide or model fx 
a people who have so much in them that 
good and commendable. What a contrast ty 
the spirit and practice and wisdom of a Wm 
Penn! 

The many readers of THE FRIEND who cop 
tributed so freely and lovingly to the necegg. 
ties of the Doukhobors, we cannot believe made 
any mistake; and we may trust that the Divin 
Being will overrule the present difficulties for 
good, and that his light will ultimately dispel 
the mist which now environs them. 

The comment of J. A. Aiken upon the last 
fanatical pilgrimage, describes the participants 
in it as of ‘‘ a lazy, worthless class,’’ and that 
** the term of imprisonment will do them good,” 
The true state of the case probably is that in 
stead of being lazy and worthless, they, from 
lack of proper education and training, had 
spurred each other on ina false, religious zeal, 
to the commission of foolish, intemperate acta, 
The Dominion Government promptly checked 
them, and sent the men to an insane asylum, 
so that they and other Doukhobors might see 
what the popular impression was of their do 
ings. Thy friend, 





































Wa. EVANS, 
PHILADELPHIA, Ninth Month 21st, 1905. 


The Corporation of Haverford College, 

The Annual Meeting will be held in the Com. 
mittee Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on Third-day, Tenth Month 10th, 
1905, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

In pursuance of the direction of the last 
annual meeting, the following proposed amené- 
ment to the charter has been approved by the 
Board of Managers and will be submitted for 
action by the meeting: 

‘* The 24 Managers of the Corporation shall 
be divided into three classes of 8 Managers 
each, who shall serve for three years respec- 
tively, the term of service of one class only 
expiring each year. 

**In order to carry this arrangement into 
effect at the first annual election after this 
provision becomes operative, 8 Managers shall 
be elected for one year, 8 Managers for two 
years and 8 Managers for three years, and at 
each succeeding annual election, 8 Managers 
shall be elected for the full term of three 
years. Vacancies in the Board of Managers 
or other officers of the Corporation may be 
filled by the board until the next annual elec 
tion, when an election shall be held to fill the 
vacancy for the balance of any unexpired term. 
All Managers and other officers sha]! continue 
in office until their successors are chosen.” 

It is earnestly requested that the members 
will sign and return at once the enclosed ap 
proval. J. STOGDELL STOKES, Secretary, 

1011 Diamond St., Philada. 


Members are particularly requested to beat 
this appointment in mind. The charter re 
quires that twenty shall be in attendance # 
make a quorum. 

Please notify the Secretary of any change if 
address. 
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fhe First American Martyr to Bird Protection. 

The demand for aigrette tips by supposedly 
thoughtful and cultured women has resulted 
wt only in the extermination of nearly all in- 
dividuals of a certain species of one of our 
most beautiful and harmless birds, and the 
starvation of their young in the nests, but it 
has now culminated in the assassination of 
me of the faithful wardens of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, who was 
shot to death while in the performance of his 
daties protecting the birds he loved. Con- 
cerning this deplorable occurrence Dr. Wm. 
Dutcher, the president of the National Asso- 
tiation of Audubon Societies has made the 
following statement: 

“The startling announcement was sent to the 
National Association on Seventh Mo. 14th, that 
Guy M. Bradley was shot and instantly killed 
while making an arrest at a rookery on Oyster 
Key, Florida, on Seventh Mo. 8th. Full particu- 
lars of this unfortunate affair have not been re- 
ceived, although it is known that his murderer 
has been captured and is now confined in the 
county jail at Key West. L. A. Harris has been 
retained to represent the National Association 
at the preliminary hearing in the case. The 
deceased acted as warden in Monroe County, 
awild and thinly settled district, for over three 
years, having commenced his duties in Fifth 
Mo.,1902. During all this time he faithfully 
garded his wards, the plume birds, traveling 
thousands of miles in the launch Audubon in 
wder to watch over them. He was originally 
recommended to the Association by Kirk Mun- 
ne, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Florida 
Audubon xociety, who said that he was fear- 
legsand brave and had an extensive knowledge 
of the county and the birds that lived there. 
A number of well-known ornithologists and 
members of the Association visited Bradley 
at different times, and always found him alert 
ad faithful in the performance of his duty, 
ad willing to undergo any hardship to protect 
the birds. He took a personal interest in his 
work and was genuinely proud when he could 
report an increase in numbers. He told the 
writer in Second Mv. Jast that he felt while he 
was away from his home, cruising among the 
Keys, or patrolling the swamp, that his life 
vas in his hands, for the plume-hunters, whose 
tefarious traffic he so seriously interfered 









































































his fellowmen and showed as much bravery as 
has been shown by those who have met death 
at the mouth of the cannon. However, there 
is no means of obtaining a national pension for 
the bereaved widow and little orphans. These 
should receive the support of all persons in- 
terested in the preservation of bird life and it 
is only by the voluntary actions of such per- 
sons that it will be possible to obtain financial 
means to rear and educate these children. 
Therefore a movement is on foot to establish 
a pension for his widow by inviting volun- 
try contributions from all persons who are 
willing to express their sympathy in a ma- 
terial manner. Large amounts are not asked 
and if each interested person would contribute 
only one dollar it would amount to enough to 
insure the proper care of the family and the 
education of the children. Contributions may 
be sent to Dr. William Dutcher, 525 Manhattan 
Avenue, New York city, or to the office of the 
Economic Zoologist, Harrisburg, when it can 
be forwarded to him. 

During past years the sight of an aigrette 
tip has called to our minds the picture of old 
birds bleeding and dying with the feathers 
stripped from their backs during the breeding 
season and young birds left starving in their 
nests. This has told a story so plainly that 
the wearer has invariably been considered 
either ignorant, thoughtless or cruel. In the 
future the aigrette tip on a hat will stand not 
only for the death of beautiful and innocuous 
birds and the starvation of their young, but 
will also speak of the assassination of a human 
being at his post of duty trying to suppress 
the illegal traffic through which the supposed 
adornment has been made possible. In regard 
to imitation tips, it would seem that thought- 
ful persons would not be willing to imitate 
any custom or article that tells a story so 
cruel. — Economie Zoologist. 


would not stoop to low methods; an active 
and influential participant in the world of 
commerce, who became also a leader in a 
great educational movement and in social and 
political reforms.”’ 

The New York Times says of W. H. Bald- 
win: “‘He was the least selfish or self-conscious 
of men, simple, direct, true as steel, faithful 
to the utmost, kindly and winning withal, 
with high ideals of personal life and refined 
tastes.”’ Another New York paper says that 
**to enumerate the list of his connections with 
reform, educational and charitable work would 
be to make a catalogue of all the reform move- 
ments in the metropolis-and many of those 
beyond.’’ Says the Boston Transcript: ‘‘ With 
rare business ability was joined integrity that 
was above suspicion, while through it ran a 
beautiful spirit of altruism that expressed 
itself in good works for his fellow-men.’’ 

The Nashville American describes the funeral 
service of Capt. T. G. Ryman, of that city, 
That paper says that four thousand citizens 
attended, to show their appreciation of a man 
‘‘who, with his heart true, lived, we fully 
believe, exactly as he thought his Master de- 
sired he should live. He did all that his 
powers directed him to do, that others might 
be bettered, that there might be less suffering, 
that there might be more joy, more happiness, 
more love.”’ 

When William H. Haile, a prominent business 
man of Springfield, who had been Lieutenant- 
Governor of Masacchusetts, died four years 
ago, the Springfield Republican said of him: 
**It is justice to say that whatsoever things 
were honest, just, pure, lovely and of good 
report he stood for, not assuming anything, 
never an exhorter, but living as his own in 
simple faith the beliefs he had inherited and 
embraced. There was nothing complex about 
him in intelligence or character, only an honest 
man, faithful in word and deed, transparently 
genuine.’’ We believe that ex-Governor Wil- 
liam Claffin, of Massachusetts, who died last 
week, is entitled to no less honor as a Chris- 
tian, a citizen and a leader in business affairs. 

Let any one search the daily newspapers 
for instances like these we have mentioned 
and he will be surprised to find how large 
a collection of testimonies he may gather to 
the Christian faithfulness and integrity of men 
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Can Christians Succeed in Business? 


There is nothing new in the statement that 
business methods which prevail to-day are so 
thoroughly selfish or essentially dishonest that 
no one can expect to win large success in 
the business world without abandoning the 
principles and spirit of Christ. We have 
heard assertions like this for a generation. 
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joyful, patient, true-hearted men in the stren- 


sturdy man, cut off in a moment, for what? 7 
uous business world of to-day. 


That a few more plume birds might be secured 
adorn heartlese women’s bonnets. Here- 


trol in large measure the industry of the 
United States. The Springfield Republican gives 
this word picture of him: ‘‘He was a success- 


da, S i There are in this loud stunning tide 
w tofore the price has been the life of birds, | ful business man with an active and command- Of human care and crime, 
: ww is added human blood. Every great move- With whom the melodies abide 


ing conscience; a railroad manager who ad- 
ministered his property as a trust, not merely 
for his stockholders, but for the public and 
his employes as well; an agent of large finan- 
cial interests, dealing with the most important 
transportation enterprises and problems, who 


Of the everlasting chime: 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and crowded mart; 
Plying their daily tasks with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holier strain repeat. 


— The Congregationalist, 


went must have its martyrs, and Guy M. Bradley 
§the first martyr in the cause of bird pro- 
tection. ’’ 

Warden Bradley was as much a martyr to a 
$d cause and a laborer in the interests of 
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The Yearly Meeting Letter to Absent Members. 


In THE FRIEND of Eighth Month 5th, a re- 
quest was made for the correct post-office 
address of twelve members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, who had failed to receive the 
letter on account’of change of home. _ In re- 
sponse, ten out of the twelve have been sup- 
plied with the letter, through the kindness of 
Friends. The two Friends not yet placed are 
Sarah Fawkes, formerly of Allentown, Penna., 
and George Whiteley, formerly of Chester, 
Penna. 

No application has come to hand from Re- 
corders of Monthly Meetings for the corrected 
addresses of the ten absentees, but it is hoped 
that they will still communicate with W.C. 
Cowperthwaite, No. 304 Arch Street, in order 
that their lists of members may receive the 
revision of address. 

Wm. EVANS. 

[The one letter which follows is deemed 
worth probably all the pains taken to show 
interest in those of our members who are out 
of reach of association with their fellow-mem- 
bers. —Eb. | 

VISALIA, Calif., Seventh Mo. 4th, ’05. 

Dear Friend:—It was with a degree of great 
satisfaction that I received from thee a letter 
of weighty concern, emanating from the late 
Yearly Meeting, in which an expression of 
tender feelings was turned towards those of 
us who have become isolated, being removed 
from Friendly influences. I many times have 
found comfort and peace of mind by reflecting 
upon my early training while at home and at 
Westtown. I have not met during the past 
seventeen years a member of our religious 
body. The weekly visitation of THE FRIEND, 
also a kind letter every week from a loving 
father, all these years have been of comfort 
and encouragement; while I am amongst nice 
people, I long for those silent little meetings 
as were held at my early place of worship. 


Dean Robinson on the Bible, 


Dean Armitage Robinson, at the close of a 
series of lectures at Westminster Abbey on 
‘The Inspiration of the Bible,’’ reminded his 
hearers that the Church had never attempted 
a formal definition of inspiration and said it 
would be as unwise now as in any time in the 
past to make such an attempt; but, he said, 
inspiration may be known while it cannot be 
defined. ‘‘The wind bloweth where it listeth 
and thou heareth the sound thereof;’’ so it is 
with the operation of the Divine Spirit. We 
cannot confine it within the limits of our 
definitions. It is beyond all that we can ven- 
ture to say of it. But we can know it because 
spirit answers to spirit, the human spirit to 
the Divine Spirit. Let any man who desires 
to assure himself further of the truth of in- 
spiration read over in some quiet hour St. John 
xiv, xv, xvi and xvii, and ask himself, Is there 
anything anywhere more convincingly divine? 
Or let him read the plain and homely narrative 
of St. Mark, till.the figure of Jesus Christ 
seems to rise from the page, and then ask, 
‘‘Was not this evangelist divinely guided to 
select and combine these simple stories so as 


to give usa transcript from the life and enable | help.” 


the reader of to-day to take his stand by the 
peasant folk of Galilee and see what they saw 
of the living Saviour?’’ Or, once, more, let 
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him study the Epistle to the Ephesians and 
ask how came aul by the spiritual vision of 
the ultimate destiny of the human race, of the 
revelation of God to all intelligent existence 
through the Church, and the glory to God 
which is yet to be rendered in the Church and 
in Christ Jesus? We are, he said, moving for- 
ward toward the growing light of a larger 
day, confident that the Bible will always prove 
its own inherent power, that its further ac- 
quaintance will disclose its deeper truths, that 
as the human element in its composition is 
more clearly ascertained its Divine element 
will be more intelligently recognized.— The 
Churchman. 


Telling the Truth. 


When ever Jerusha Ely declared that for her 
part she believed in speaking the truth and 
not mincing matters, her hearers knew that 
somebody’s reputation was about to suffer. 
She herself said that she always had been out- 
spoken, and she always intended to be. Her 
neighbors said—various things. The fact of 
the matter was that as Jerusha was the pos- 
sessor, in addition to her sharp tongue, of an 
imposing presence and much force of char- 
acter, nobody in the village dared openly op- 
pose her. 

Nobody, that is, until the new minister’s 
wife came. The new minister’s wife was a slen- 
der, girlish-looking creature whom neighbor 
Ely ‘‘sized up’’ at once as being’one of those 
women who need somebody to form their opin- 
ions for them, and this responsible duty she 
promptly took upon herself. She was the first to 
call and in the course of a long monologue she 
enlightened the minister’s wife in regard to 
the failings of a large number of her husband’s 
parishioners. 

**T think it is better to know the truth in 
the first place,”’ she declared, “slowing up” a 
moment for breath. 

In her absorption of the theme, she had not 
noticed how the color had arisen in the little 
woman’s face, nor that she had been waiting 
for an opportunity to speak. Now she spoke 
with quick earnestness: 

**T quite agree with you, Mrs. Ely, only 
don’t you think that, after all, there is noth- 
ing so difficult to know asthe truth? Because, 
of course, the truth about a person means the 
whole person; it is no more fair to pick out 
one trait and call that the truth than it would 
be to define a rose bush as a bush with thorns. 
That is true, but it is only a part, and a very 
small part, of the truth. 

‘*l’ve thought a good deal about this since 
I’ve been a minister’s wife and I’ve made up 
my mind to learn just as much of the truth as 
I possibly can. This is especially necessary 
in coming to a new place, where we don’t 
know any body; and that’s why I’m so glad 
you came this afternoon. — 

**You are just the one to help me, you’ve 
lived here so long and know everybody so well. 
I’m going to ask you, just as a beginning to- 
ward the truth, if you won’t go over the list 
of church members with me, and tell me the 
very finest and bravest thing you know about 
everybody You’ve no idea how much it will 


‘‘What Jerusha Ely said is not recorded, 
but watchful neighbors reported that ‘‘Some- 
thing must have happened at the minister’s, 
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for Mrs Ely looked real sort of queer when aly 
came out’’— Youth’s Companion. 


The Daily Heroine. 


A woman, known and loved in a small tom 
was during all her life a tower of strength gf! 
her family and friends. She cared for anjp§ Hi 
valid, and at the end a mentally inca 
mother; she took charge of a sick bro 
she was always ready to nurse, to help, & 
cheer her neighbors and intimates. She waa! 
unfailingly and simply cheerful. When aj 
her work was done, and the end of her om 
not very long life grew near, it was found that 
for years she had been carrying the burden of 
a slow, incurable cancer, of which no one kney 
but her physician and herself. Yet if she had 
been told she was a heroine, she would hay 
protested genuinely against any such idea 
Her humility was as heroic as the rest of he 
qualities. 

What is a hero? has been answered. “4 
soul which rises up to face life squarely—t 
comfort its grevious circumstances and cor 
quer it.”’ With all the improved condition 
that women have to-day, with any condition 
that the race can attain, there must alway 


be multitudes of women combating grievow pes 


circumstance. Women live so deeply in th 
lives of others, give themselves so unsel 
by their very nature, that their lot incessantly 
demands from them heroic qualities—self- 
effacement, courage and sacrifice. Th 
daughter who renounces all personal ambition § . 
to minister to the helpless age or infirmity 
father or mother; the wife who shields an 
strengthens an unworthy or weak husband; 
the mother who sacrifices herself absolutely ; 
to support and educate her orphaned childrer 
the world is not worthy of these, and yet w 
have them always with us, witnesses of4 
divine life than most of us know how to live 
The hero protects, rescues, fights for, an 
if need be dies for, others. Tried by thew 
tests, how many daily heroines this crowded 
common-place life of ours holds. There ar 


plenty of spoiled girls, plenty of frivolow} spread 


matrons, plenty of extravagant, useless lives, 
among women to-day, more’s the pity. But-jt 
the heroines are there—God bless them!—Har 

per’s Bazar. 


One Young Woman’s Clothes. 


A layman had gone one evening to speak it 
a mission attended by many young persom 
employed in mills and stores. His wife #& 
companied him, and was shown to a seat neai 
the choir, which was composed entirely fff! 
young people. After the service a fresh-facel 


girl of sixteen rushed up impetuously to ty 


speaker’s wife, and began: 

‘‘T want to tell you how much I have bee 
helped—’’ 

The visitor smiled appreciatively, and bega 
to frame an appropriate reply, thinking thi 
it was her husband’s address which had beet 
so profitable, when the words were frozen @ 
her lips by the rest of the surprising sentent 
—‘‘by your simple clothes. AsI watched ya 
during the sermon | thought that if you coal 
dress so plainly and attractively, surely # 
girls who have to work for our living cam 
so, too. Anyway, you have shown me tht 
simple dressing is the prettiest after all;’- 
and her glance swept meaningly over the colt 
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ean war (Second Month 7th, 1854; Second Month 
7th, 1904). As in the Crimean war and settlement, 
the Russians lost in the field and won in the diplo- 
matic chamber. Western islanders claimed moral 
victory then. Eastern islanders claim moral vic- 
tory now. The Sea of Japan naval triumph oc- 
curred on the hundredth anniversary of Trafalgar. 
Since the conference assembled Portsmouth has 
witnessed many atmospheric and celestial phenom- 
ena—an eclipse of the moon and one of the sun, 
an earthquake, strange sulphurous lights upon the 
shores of the bay, and one of the longest storms 
on record. An hour before the signing of the 
treaty the rain pouredin torrents. It cleared away 
and the bright sun welcomed the coming and cheered 
the departing envoys, so that the signing and shin- 
ing were simultaneous. The nations met. The 
Churches met. Let us hope that the shining sun 
is a presage and portent for both of them of a 
bright and glorious future! 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniteD STaTEeS.—Secretary Taft accompanied by a 
party of congressmen, has lately returned from the Philip- 
pines. In making a statement of his observations he ex- 
pressed dissapointment at the political conditions there, 
which were not as good as he had hoped for. He said: 
“Some of the younger men of education have been advo- 
cating immediate independence. It therefore becomes 
necessary to emphasize the policy of the Administration 
on this subject, and to say that in the opinion of the Ad- 
ministration there was no possible hope for independence 
short of a generation, because the people could not be 
fitted for self-government in that time. Indeed, it will 
probably take a much longer period.” 

A second tunnel had lately been constructed under the 
Hudson River between New York City and Jersey City. 
It is about 6000 feet long and is to be used for trolley 
cars. It is said that it, as well as the one previously 
built, will not be ready for travel for a year. They are 
intended to accommodate the large population residing in 
New Jersey and doing business in New York City. 

A dispatch from Washington says: Secretary Wilson, 
of the Department of Agriculture has predicted lower 
retail prices during the comming winter season for meat, 
dairy products, poultry and other necessities of life. He 
said the relief for the householder would come from the 
enormous yields of small grain and corn in the great grain 
territory of Illinois, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Nebras- 
ka and Kansas. 

An increase of 20 per cent. in the attendance at the 
opening of the public schools throughout Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania is credited to the new factory law, passed by the 
last Legislature. The law raised the age below which 
children must attend school from 13 to 14 years, and pro- 
vides that all who go to work between the ages of 14 and 
16 must have a certificate from the school authorities. 

Even farmers are not allowed to keep their children at 
home, and the demand for farm laborers has doubled 
wages. 

The supply of petroleum from the oil fields of Penn- 
sylvania during the last few years it is said has not been 
sufficient to meet the demand. The recent destruction of 
the oil refineries in Russia, and of the accumulated sup- 
ply there has caused an active demand from European 
countries for the oil produced here the effect of which, it is 
said, has brought. about an excitement in the oil fields, such 
as has not been known for years. Prospectors are abrood 
in hopes o* striking the precious fluid. Drills have been 
placed in fields heretofore passed over. 

It is announced that the Westinghouse Manufacturing 
Company of Pittsburgh, has received an order from the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Co. for twenty-five 
electric locomotives, to cost $30,000 each. 

Each is to weigh seventy-eight tons and to be capable of 
hauling a 200 ton train at an average speed of twenty- 
six miles an hour with stops at an interval of two and 
two-tenths miles. Express trains are to be operated at 
an average speed of seventy miles an hour. 

The demand for cars to carry coal has lately been so 
great that the railroads have been unable to meet it, and 
some of the bituminous coal miners in Pennsylvania have 
been obliged to restrict their production. It is stated 
that the movement is attributed to the general belief that 
there will be a strike in the anthracite region when the 
present wage scale expires on Third Month 31st next. 
Every large industry is storing hard and soft coal for 
emergency use, and every coal producing company has 
more orders on its books than it can fill. Each day the 
demand becomes greater, and the car supply consequently 
less. 


In a recent address, J. W. Lyons discussed the import- 
ant part the colored people are playing in the industrial 
development of the late slave-holding States. Statistics 
show that farms owned or controlled and operated by 
colored farmers in the South are more than twice as pro- 
ductive in proportion to the area cultivated as the farms 
operated by white farmers. In the production of cotton, 
sugar cane, rice, manufactured tobacco and cotton-seed 
oil, they figure most creditably. 

In regard to illiteracy, he argued that not less than 
44% per cent. of the colored people are illiterate, while in 
Hungary the illiteracy is 47.8 per cent.; in Portugal, 79.2 
per cent.; in Spain, 68.1 per cent.; in Russia, 61.7 per 
cent.; in Servia, 79.3 per cent, and in Roumania, 88.4 per 
cent. 

“The colored people of the United States have been 
emancipated but one generation from slavery, yet have 
they outstripped European races in reducing their illit- 
eracy, races who labor under no such handicaps as people 
of color are forced to contend with here.” 

FOREIGN.—A new agreement has been entered into by 
Great Britain and Japan, which has for its objects, as 
expressed in the preamble, the 

“Consolidation and maintenance of general peace in 
the regions of Eastern Asia and India. 

“The preservation of the common interests of all the 
Powers in China, by insuring the independence and integ- 
rity of the Chinese Empire and the principle of equal op- 
portunities for the commerce and industry of all nations 
in China. 

“The maintenance of the territorial rights of the high 
contracting parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of 
India and the defense of their special interests in the 
said regions.” . 

A congress of representatives of the Zemstvos has 
lately been meeting in Moscow, which adopted a platform 
of principles demanding universal suffrage and the parti- 
cipation of the people in the legislation and administra- 
tion of the Empire. No restriction was placed by the 
Government upon the publication of its proceedings. A 
despatch says ; 

“The censorship is now abolished, so far as the pro- 
ceedings of the congress are concerned. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of this step, because, for the 
first time, the Russian press is able to record freely the 
debates in political meetings. This in itself will promote 
confidence greatly and spread the necessary comprehen- 
sion of political questions among the masses.” 

The terms of the agreement made by representatives 
of Sweden and Norway, respecting an amicable separa- 
tion of these two countries bas been published. In order 
to become effective it must be ratified by the two Parlia- 
ments. Among its provisions is one for the compulsory 
arbitration before The Hague Court of all disputes ex- 
cept matters of vital interest, for the period of a decade, 
with extensions for other periods of ten years unless two 
years’ previous notice is given of an intention to abro- 
gate it. 

A severe earthquake was felt on the 26th ult. on the 
island of Hisingen, near the coast of Sweden. 

The smallest State in Europe, known as Moresnet, was 
established in 1815, after the wars of Napoleon as a 
neutral State. It contained 939 acres and about 3500 
inhabitants. Its people have not been troubled by wars 
and have long been exempt from military service. By 
an agreement between the Belgian and Prussian Govern- 
ments this peaceful country has lately been absorbed by 
Belgium. 

A typhoon visited Manila on the 26th, ult. which it is said 
to have been one of the most destructive for many years. 
Hundreds of stone and wooden buildings were unroofed. 
Trees were uprooted everywhere, and thousands of elec- 
tric wires were blown down, filling the streets with flames 
until the current was shut off. 

Traffic was suspended, and the streets were deserted. 
The trolley lines suffered much damage, and the city was 
in darkness. The police stations were feeding and shel- 
tering 5000 homeless persons. 

Reports have been received, indicating that a great 
loss of life and property has been caused in other parts 
of the Philippine Islands. 

A despatch from Colon of the lst says: “Six hundred 
and fifty laborers from Martinique, brought here on the 
French steamship Versailles under contract to work on 
the canal, refused to disembark or to submit to vaccina- 
tion, which is imperative under the American sanitary 
regulations, They clamored to be taken back to Martini- 
que, asserting that they had been misinformed as to the 
conditions here before they embarked, and that later they 
learned these conditions were intolerable and deadly. 
Five hundred of them were, with difficulty, persuaded to 
land, and these were sent to points along the line of the 
canal. One hundred and fifty remained on board, and de- 
clined to leave the ship under any consideration, These 
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were forcibly ejected from the vessel this afternoon 
Panaman and Canal Zone policemen, but not until 
every one of them had been clubbed and several wen 
bleeding from wounds. All the laborers, who were in, 
pitiable condition, were placed on board a train whig 
left for Corozal, where they will be put to work.” 
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Pa.; S. Stiles, N. J.; Ezra C. Engle, N. J.; Gulielma Smith 
Pa., to No. 13, V. 80. 
































tay” Remittances received after Third-day noon will wf gudsc 

appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
NOTICES. 

A woman Friend of middle age who has had hospity 
training as a nurse, desires engagement in or near Phil (Sou 
delphia in that capacity, or as caretaker of an invalid,a§ Ar 
as companion to an aged female. Reference, the Ep 

Middle aged woman Friend desires position of trust is 
some institution or managing house-keeper in small fam-§ Evie 
ily, or as companion to widow or single sister, in or new 
the city—to have a home of more account than lag§ —— 
compensation. Address B., Office of Frrenp. 

The Philadelphia Auxiliary Bible Associa. 
tion of Priends.—The Seventy-fifth Annual Mestiyg We 
will be held at Friends’ Institute, No. 20 South Twelft tional 
Street, on Fourth-day, Tenth Month 11th, 1905, at tweln 
o'clock, M. phase 

B. W. Beesuey, Secretary, land 

Westtown Boarding School.—PFor con caters 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage WE phere 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. m., al 
2.48 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requestal satu 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., t of bu 


wenty-tn 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, sin 
West Chester, Phone 1l4a. Epwarp G. Smepzey, § 


Diep, at the residence of her brother-in-law, Ki: 
Moore, West Grove, Pa., Sixth Month 28th, 1905, B 
Tuomas, aged forty-five years. Her sickness, which ww 
of short duration, was borne with patience and 
tion. “ Be ye also ready, for in an hour when ye 
not the Son of Man cometh.” 


——,, on the twenty-fourth of Seventh Month, 1906, 
his home near Ryland, N. C., Demcy L. CoPELAND, ia 
sixty-eighth year of his age. He was a member of Pisy 
Woods Monthly Meeting of Friends, (Conservative Body) 
held at Snow Hill, Chowan Co., N.C. His last illness 
attended with much bodily weakness and suffering, gj 
through all he was resigned in spirit. Not long tis a 
the close he told a near relative that he could see nothin} fociet 
in his way. He often repeated the following lines, " : 
shortly before his death, requested that they should # domin: 
sent to THE FRIEND. 


or in 
is Am 
ar of | 


I think I be d — 
“| think I see a better day, sans 
I see it, but not nigh ; vithin 
The stormy clouds will pass away inong 
And leave a brighter sky. the 1 
They who the wintry storms abide compu 
Shall deepen in the root, P 
And spread their branches far and wide, Tho he 
And yield both flower and fruit. ing to 
The Church, has now her sack-cloth on, kbor 
The precious seed lies low, 
While men were sleeping, tares were sown tts, fo 
By an unwearied foe. wt th 
The faith, our fathers suffered for, dug 
The doctrines which they taught, r 
Are by professors of their name, 00 hig’ 
Despised, as things of naught.” ve ka 
——,, on the fiteenth of Ninth Month, 1905, at Qual ervity 
Hill, N. Y., RicHarD T. OsBorN, in the eighty 
year of his age. A beloved member and elder of Naw see 
Partners Quarterly Meeting of Friends. During all tench 





life he had been closely identified with the interest 
the Society, and was easnest in his endeavors to up 
the doctrines and practices of the early Friends, b 
ing them to be the same as taught by Christ 

Apostles, often exhorting those with whom he mil 
to faithfulness therein. 
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